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478 THE MONIST. 

In constructing the final square, Fig. 15, an advance move - 4, 
-5 and a break move 1, 1 was used. 

It wiil be unnecessary to show examples of higher orders of 
these squares, as their methods of construction are only extensions 
of what has been already described. It may be mentioned that these 
squares when non-associated can be transformed into associated 
squares by the method given in Messrs. Andrews and Frierson's 
article. Harry A. Sayles. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

POSTSCRIPT ON BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 

My article on the "Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity," 
which appeared in The Monist of October, 1911, called forth two 
criticisms in the following number (January 1912). One was by 
Albert J. Edmunds, "Buddhist Loans to Christianity," pp. 129 ff., 
and the other by Wilfred H. SchofI, "First Century Intercourse 
Between India and Rome," pp. 138 ff. 

Even before these criticisms reached me, I began to doubt 
whether my standpoint that Buddhist influences were "not yet to be 
found in the canonical Gospels, but first in the Apocryphal Gospels," 
could be maintained in this categorical form.' The historical possi- 
bility for the infiltration of Buddhist material into the canonical 
Gospels I have never denied, but only its probability. I take pleas- 
ure in using this opportunity to grant that by the lucid critique of 
Edmunds the probability of the hypothesis of Buddhist loans in the 
New Testament has increased in my opinion. 

The connection of the Asita-Simeon parallel with the praise of 
the heavenly hosts in both the Suttanipata and in the Gospel of Luke 
has strongly impressed me even though I can not concede to Ed- 
munds that this connection is an "organic" one on both sides. The 
connection is organic only in the Pali source and not in Luke, where 
in the second chapter the Simeon story does not stand in an intrinsic 
connection with the angelic hymn but only near it. But even this 
correspondence is certainly remarkable enough. 

The exposition which Edmunds has given of the temptation 
parallels (Samyuttanikaya and Luke iv. 1-2) also decidedly increases 
the probability of the loan hypothesis. Because of this the Buddhist 
origin of some other New Testament stories, to which I have here- 
tofore only with hesitancy granted a remote possibility that they 

'See my article, "Buddhistisches Jin Neuen Testoment," in Das Freie 
Wort, Frankfort, December 191 1, pp. 6748. 
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might have been borrowed from India, also becomes of course more 
probable. 

Edmunds is entirely mistaken in his explanation of the Wander- 
ing Jew (pp. 137-138).* Mark ix. 1 : "Verily I say unto you, There 
be some here of them that stand by, who shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the kingdom of God come with power," does not 
in the least contain the germ of this legend but simply expresses 
like the other passages on the Parousia (Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28; Luke 
ix. 27) the conviction of Jesus that the end of the world was at 
hand. 

The article of W. H. Schoff elucidates in a clear exposition 
well-known facts about the commercial intercourse between India 
and the Occident in the first century after Christ, but he brings no 
positive proof that an exchange of ideas necessarily went hand in 
hand with the extensive commercial intercourse. Especially, he, as 
the translator of the Periplus, ought to have inferred from this text 
that the mariners and traders of those days had but little thought 
for anything but their merchandise. The author of the Periplus, 
who describes his journey to India between 70 and 75 A. D., treated 
only of what would be interesting to the merchant and mariner, but 
otherwise shows that he was uninformed about the most common- 
place things and says not one word about religion. Likewise the 
Indian merchants who had settled in Alexandria were according to 
the testimony of Dio Chrysostom (Orat. 35) ignorant people and 
probably of Dravidian race. They would have taken no more inter- 
est in religious questions than the Greek or Roman merchants of 
their time. 

When Schoff (page 141) describes the merchants as "bearing 
ideas no less than goods," this is.,simply begging the question. 

More important for our purpose than all reports of ancient 
commercial relations seems to me the observation of Max Miiller 
expressed in the following words:* "Though we have no tangible 
evidence of anything like translations, whether Oriental or Occi- 
dental, at that time, we seem perfectly within our right when we 
look upon the numerous coincidences between the fables of .^op 
and the fables occurring in Sanskrit and Pali literature as proving 
the fact that there was a real literary exchange between India, Per- 
sia, Asia Minor and Greece beginning with the 6th century B. C." 

Tubingen, Germany. R. Garbe. 

* Compare also Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 4th eA, II, pp. 264 ff. 

* In the article "Coincidences" in Last Essays, I, 269-270. 



